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BARRIE, THE BEGINNER. 


There was a diffident knocking at the 
door on a Sunday night. On the dark land- 
ing that ended a broken staircase stood a 
small, delicate youth, who spoke unmistak- 
ably from Scotland. 

“My name is Barrie. I am the new 
leader writer.”” He proceeded to explain that 
he was “a-awfully tired” after the long 
journey from Edinburgh. He had taken 
the precavtion of writing a leading article 
in the train for next day’s paper, which he 
hoped would satisfy the occasion. And he 
would like to go home to bed. 


The leading article was written in pencil, 
on both sides of the two fly leaves, yellow 
glazed, of a pocket edition of Horace, there 
and then torn out. The writing was minute, 
and most legible — apparently. 

I received the visitor with the dignity 
becoming to a youngster of twenty, ap- 
pointed but a few hours earlier to the posi- 
tion of sub-editor-in-charge of the Notting- 
ham Daily Journal, then proudly the oldest 
provincial daily paper. I had lied a little 
about my age. I had mustered up courage 
to ask two pounds a week ! 

The senior proprietor said: “H’m! Yes! 
We pay monthly. That will be eight pounds 
a month.” 

I learned, in due course, that Barrie had 
asked three pounds a week, which had been 
accepted with “H’m! Yes! That will be 
twelve pounds a month.” 

Barrie was a spendthrift in generosity, 
but he never forgave this ingenious re- 
duction of a suggested three pounds per 
week to an actual two pounds fifteen and 
fourpence per week. The proprietors of 
the Nottingham Daily Journal were ex- 
tremely rich, and grimly watched their pa- 
per die without making any effort to save 
it. My own instructions had been to as- 
sume my position and responsibility at four 
o’clock on Sunday afternoon. The key of 
the vast building, containing thousands of 
pounds’ worth of machinery, was left for 
me. under the front door mat ! 

In undisturbed solitude I got together a 
paper, on which the composing staff set to 
work at eight. At a quarter to eight the 
foreman printer, immortalized, as all the 
details of the establishment were, in Barrie’s 
first published novel, “When a Man’s 
Single,” entered the room. 


“Good evening,” said he. “I’m the fore- 
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man printer. I pretty well run this place. 
I've been here, man and boy, thirty-nine 
years ; and I’ve seen thirty-seven young fel- 
lows in that chair.” 

He was as good as his word. 

He had two names for copy. There was 
‘noos,” to which he attached importance 
according to its local application. To be 
sure, he could cite Macaulay for a precedent. 
And there was literary matter, which he 
called “ tripe.” 

Barrie’s work was acutely literary, and 
suffered always. He, a sensitive creature, 
endured agony. Our autocrat had a soft 
place, but Barrie refused to negotiate it. 
For myself, I once procured the insertion 
of an important speech on Protection, by 
Henry Chaplin, by making it the introduc- 
tion to the Mansfield Flower Show. So it 
became “ preference copy” ! 

Barrie’s contract for “say, twelve pounds 
a month,” was to supply two columns of lit- 
erary matter per day. One column was to 
consist of a leading article, as to which gen- 
eral but never particular instructions were 


< 


given in an eight-page, illegible letter to 


the writer. Barrie often remarked that he 
had managed to decipher everything but 
the religion of the senior proprietor. 

One day he told me he had arrived at a 
conclusion on that point. A splendidly gen- 
erous act of the worthy man had seemed a 
key to the cipher ! 

Barrie wrote five leaders a week; a 
weekly column of gossipy notes signed 
“ Hippomenes”; a weekly essay—many of 
these were reprinted in “My Lady Nic- 
otine,” having in their original state been 
infinitely beyond the ‘vision of the average 
reader of the Nottingham Journal — and 
book reviews, carefully measured with a 
tape, to fili up twelve columns per week. 

The Saturday leader was for years written 
by a local accountant, of immense erudition 
and amazing views. Barrie used to fling the 
Saturday paper from him with disgust. 

Barrie in those early days had an intense 
consciousness of his importance. It was not 
vanity. He hated his surroundings, and al- 
ways knew his superiority. The newspaper 
men of the town had a little club, meeting in 





a tavern, called the Kettle. I sought it a 
while ago ; but it is gone, Barrie went once 
or twice, but was frankly disgusted. One of 
its members is a well-known barrister now ; 
another samples fiction for a firm outpouring 
penny novelettes ; another is the headmaster 
of a public school; another became, indis- 
criminately, a fascinating writer about Par- 
liament and an exigent judge of bulldogs. 

Rarrie’s first play was written on approval: 
for Minnie Palmer. It was called “ Polly’s 
Dilemma"; at any rate, the heroine was 
Polly, and it was printed as a Christmas 
number detail of the Journal, so that we 
might horrow the type to make it into a 
booklet, and so try to sell it. His first 
fiction was published in Bow Bells — twenty 
thousand words of succulent sentiment, for 
which he got three guineas. He bought 
some desired print with the money, and 
pasted the story on the back as indicating 
its fons et origo. 

His lonely rooms backed on the garden of 
my home. My sweet mother, in her expan- 
sive kindness, would signal to him that 
there was tea going — midland counties tea. 
There was once an impossible interval, and 
he made amends with a copy of “ David El- 
ginbrod,” inscribed: “To the face at the 
window. He cometh not, she said.” Dear 
soul! She specialized on forlorn journal- 
ists. There is a millionaire newspaper man 
of to-day for whom she had no more to say 
than “ You neglected thing! Just 
turn out all your socks.” And darned them. 

Barrie of those days fancied himself as an 
actor. He would on the slightest provoca- 
tion give an imitation of Irving as Romeo, 
and Modjeska as Juliet. In his “ Rosa- 
lind” I recognize an encounter with a well- 
known actress of that day, Marie de Grey. 
His rooms were curiously devoid of books. 
There was a Horace, that very Horace de- 
nuded of its fly-leaves ; and there was “ Bart- 
lett’s Familiar Quotations.” If ever he 
were tempted to use a quotation he turned 
to Bartlett, and if it were among the Famil- 
iar, out it went. 

He was the most shy, the most painfully 
sensitive creature. He drank nothing. And 
he assured me that after a most conscien- 


poor, 
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tious trial of the habit he found smoking de- 
testable. Walking was a joy to him. I sup- 
pose we must have covered hundreds of miles 
of Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire to- 
gether. He was years ahead of me in set- 
ting that rapturous first proprietorial foot 
on the pavement of Fleet-street. 


For the owners of the Nottingham Jour- 
nal economized on him, and bought their 
leaders from an agency at three shillings and 
sixpence a column, all complete, in type. 
Three years later, God have mercy on them, 
they economized on me! 

Henry George Hrbbert. 


The London Express. 





HOW SOME GREAT WRITERS HAVE CRITICISED OTHERS. 


Why is it that great writers have been so 
prone to criticise other great writers ir. all 
ages ? 

Plato speaks slightingly of Homer. Lewes 
pronounces Plato a_ dull, uninteresting 
‘writer. Tom Moore declared Chaucer un- 
readable. Samuel Rogers, whose “ Pleas- 
ures of Memory” are  unremembered, 
thought Shakspere as a literary genius was 
greatly overrated. Lord Byron said to Tom 
Moore: “Tom, don’t you think that Shaks- 
pere was something of a humbug?” Even 
rare Ben Jonson, who to-day is looked up- 
on merely as a literary landmark, speaking 
of Shakspere, said: “ Would that he had 
blotted out a thousand lines.” 

Charles Lamb, who was a merciless critic 
at times, declared that he could not read 
Hume, Robertson, or Gibbon. Lord Ches- 
terfield said that it was impossible for him 
to read Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” —a fact 
which he desired to be kept a secret from the 
public. Voltaire affirmed that Dante’s repu- 
tation was growing greater because “no one 
reads him.” On one occasion, Sir Walter 
Scott and a party of friends were discussing 
Voltaire’s “ Henriade.” The question was 
asked if any of the company had ever read 
it. They all replied in the negative, except 
Sir Walter. “I have read it through,” said 
he, “and still live.” 

The world acknowledges Virgil to be a 
poet of rare, original genius, yet Pliny ac- 
cuses him of being a literary imuitator. 
Quintilian says that Seneca was of little con- 


sequence as a writer. Plutarch and Cicero 
assert that Aristotle’s works are inferior, 
while Hemeppus flays Demosthenes. Doc- 
tor Johnson denounced Fielding as “a block- 
head and barren rascal,” and said that to 
read the odes of Akenside was enough to 
make one sick. 

In our own time we hear the erratic Ber- 
nard Shaw declaring that he can write a 
better play than Shakspere. We have 
heard Tolstoy assert that the immortal au- 
thor of “Hamlet” did not possess the ability 
of an ordinary writer. We hear Henry 
James declaring that the writings of Charles 
Dickens are inferior, while Arnold Bennett 
damns the works of George Eliot, Dickens, 
and Thackeray. We hear Alfred Noyes tell- 
ing the world that the poems of both Tenny- 
son and Browning “must go to the scrap 
heap.” And finally we hear W. D. How- 
ells declaring that “ Chaucer, but for a few 
poemis, is impossible ; Spenser is duller than 
the Presidents’ messages before Roosevelt’s 
time ; Milton is a trial to the spirit in three- 
fourths of his verse ; Wordsworth is only 
not so bad as Byron, who thought him so 
much worse ; Shakspere, himself, when he 
is reverently supposed not to be Shakspere, 
is reading for martyrs ; Dante’s science and 
politics outweight his poetry a thousand- 
fold, and so on through the whole cata- 
logue.” 

What is the explanation? 

Lyxn, Mass. Arthur W. Atkinson. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 


for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


* 


The writer who always “tries to be differ- 
ent” when he sits down to write is likely to 


succeed only in giving an impression of a 
strain. Good writing expresses person- 
ality, and #f the personality is original, the 
writing will be original, without conscious 
effort. Every writer should write naturally, 
only taking pains to express himself as well 
as he can in his ordinary characteristic way, 
and his success will depend on his natural 
originality and on what he has to say. 


e*e 


Students of style may be interested in 
these two collections of sentence openings 
compiled by Franklin P. Adams, from a 
story, “ Dying Easy or Getting Well Hard,” 
written by Eleanor Hallowell Abbott :— 

. Totally ignoring his dismissal, . . 

. Rising from her chair, .. . 
3. Crumpling like a fair leaf, .. . 
. Hurrying out of bed,... 
Then, scribbling off . . . and snatching up a 


. Anxiously choosing her steps, .. . 

. Drawing his thin hand out of hers, .. . 

. Shifting her chair abruptly, . . 

. Pointing an accusing finger, 

. Without stopping even to say,... 

. Tiptoeing cautiously in the doorway, . . 

. Staggering up from his cot,.. . 

. Glancing at the clock,... 

. Changing instantly from trusting docility, ... 
. Springing into the doorway, . 

Even now, staring irritably at, ... 

. Yet, looking back reminiscently over, ... 

. With a smile not altogether pleasant, . . 

. With a gasp of displeasure,.. . 

. With one stride, ... 

. Then, with a step a trifle slower,... 

. With much tact, with many profuse,.. . 

. With a little gasp of dismay,.. . 

. Then, with increasing nervousness, .. . 

. With the waning of a long, cramping, ... 

. With her little white teeth snarled tight,... 
. Without any warning, ... 

. With a little gasp of rage the girl,... 

. Without stopping even to say,... . 

. With the little steamer so close, ... 

. With a smile as maddeningly irresistible, ... 
5. Then, withall theairofayoung royal tyrant, ... 
16. With a visible effort of self-control, ,.. 


e * e 
The author who has sold a manuscript 
should consider before endorsing a check 
sent in payment for it on which is a printed 
form transferring to the purchaser all rights 
in the manuscript. In the case of a story 
sold to a magazine, for instance, besides the 
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right of publication in the magazine there 
are other rights, the right of publication in 
book form, the dramatization right, and the 
moving-picture right, the last alone of which 
may possibly bring to the author more than 
the editor of the magazine has paid. It is 
better for authors to reserve such rights, 
and certainly they should never part with 
them by blindly putting a signature .to a 
printed form. 


e*e 


According to Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett's epigram, authors may be divided 
into two classes—those who resent criticism, 
and those who ignore it. There is a third 
class, however — those who never achieve it. 

W. H. H. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





H. Percival Allen, who had a poem, “ Get- 
tysburg,” in Lippincott’s for July, lives in 
Philadelphia, and says that although he is 
a business man he finds his greatest pleas- 
ure in the study and writing of poetry, and 
finds poetry his most natural means of self- 
expression. As a boy he had access to the 
best in English literature, but it was not 
until! he was several vears past his majority 
that he took any real interest in poetry. 
Then what was at first a hobby became a 
serious occupation, until all his time after 
business hours was given to reading and to 
the endeavor to strengthen and improve 
what talent he possessed. The first of Mr. 
Allen’s poems to appear in a magazine was 
“ Night’s Awakening,” which the New Eng- 
land Magazine printed about eight years ago. 
For some time he made no further effort to 
have his verse printed, but later, feeling 
that he had progressed and might compete 
with current writers, he submitted his work 
to the magazines, and he has since had 
poems accepted by the American Magazine, 
the Book News Monthly, the Outlook, and 
Lippincott’s. “ Gettysburg,” in the July Lip- 
pincott’s, was suggested by reading the 
series of articles in the Atlantic Monthly, 
called “The Sunset of the Confederacy.” 
The verses were written for a friend with 


whom Mr. Allen had been discussing the 
battle and a recent trip he had taken to the 
battlefield. Mr. Allen belongs to the Phil- 
adelphia Browning Society, and is a member 
of the Executive Board. He has been suc- 
cessful in the competitions of the society. 
He has numerous unpublished poems, in- 
cluding a series of sonnets. 


Helen Ward Banks, whose story, “ When 
Polly Pretended,” was printed in the 
Youth’s Companion for July 10, belongs to 
the Burr family who helped settle Connecti- 
cut in 1630. One of her great-great-grand- 
fathers was a brother of Aaron Burr. She 
is therefore a New Englander by inheri- 
tance, although she was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. and brought up in Englewood, N. 
J. “The Passing of the Library,” printed 
in Home Progress for last March, gives a 
picture of her childish days. Eight years 
ago she and her sisters, one of whom also 
writes, came into possession of the quaint 
old Burr house in Green’s Farms — now 
called The: Burrow, after the Burr name — 
which has been handed down in the family 
through successive generations. Here she 
lives, dividing her working hours . between 
the farm, her flower garden, and her desk. 
She is a college woman, and has been an 
omnivorous reader and a teller of stories 
from childhood. She has written for publi-. 
cation for some time in a desultory way, 
but it is only within the last three years 
that she has settled down to writing as her . 
main interest. Although she has written for 
various magazines, her work is largely for 
young people and has appeared in St. Nicho- 
las, the Youth’s Companion, and Little 
Folks, as well as in all the Sunday-school 
papers. Miss Banks has a story, illustrated 
by Peter Newell, to appear in the Septem- 
ber number of To-Day’s Magazine. 


Shirley Cookman Hayes, who has a story, 
“The Cast Line,” in the Popular Magazine 
for July 1s, is a Californian by birth, and 
at present lives in San Francisco, where she 
received her education, later studying liter- 
ary construction under W. C. Morrow, the 
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novelist and short-story writer. For the 
last seven years her home has been on Lom- 
bard street, the main highway to the mili- 
tary reservation of the Presidio. This neigh- 
borhood is perhaps the richest in varied hu- 
manity of any in that cosmopolitan city. 
Past her doors, she says, travels every type 
of man, from the fat colonel encased in 
carriage-glass to the itinerant old curly- 
bearded negro astrologer who practises 
corn-doctoring when the stars frown. “ Har- 
bor View,” mentioned in “The Cast Line,” 
is a tree-grown settlement across lots from 
her back windows —a small town of Italian 
crab-catchers, with a sprinkling of Swedish, 
Danish, German, and Irish. Miss Hayes 
knows them very well, for most of her play- 
time and some of her working hours have 
been spent among them at the waier’s edge. 


W. Kee Maxwell, who wrote the story, 
“The Yellow Peril,’ which the American 
Magazine printed in its July number, has been 
in newspaper work since he was fifteen years 


old, having now been in the “harness” for 
about eighteen years. Mr. Maxwell has 
established various country weeklies, and 
in I911 he took an editorial position with 
the Peoria ( Ill.) Herald-Transcript. Up- 
on the resignation of George Fitch, author 
of the “Siwash” stories, as editor of the 
Herald-Transcript, Mr. Maxwell became the 
editor. For the past two years he has con- 
ducted a column of verse and humor called 
“ Transcripts,” and he has also supplied a 
hali-page personality or idealism editorial 
as a Sunday feature of the Herald-Tran- 
script. Mr. Maxwell has frequently con- 
tributed to the minor magazines and has 
been a more or less regular contributor to 
Judge. He is a member of the 
Press Humorists’ Association 


American 


Vingie E. Roe, author of the story, 
“King of the Unsurveyed,” in the Popular 
Magazine for June 1, is a daughter of Mau- 
rice P. Roe, a distant connection of the 
novelist, E. P. Roe. She was born in Ox- 
ford, Kansas, but was taken to Oklahoma 


when a child. She always had a passionate 
love for poetry, and hearing her mother 
read a poem from some paper, she early as- 
sociated the swing and rhythm of poetry 
with the look of the printed page, and until 
she was able to read for herself she cut 
out all poems and hoarded them in a little 
Easter egg of woven straw, and badgered 
every one to read them to her over and 
over until the little folded slips were all but 
worn out. She remembers that she had in 
this collection “Wynken, Blynken, and Nod,” 
“The Blue and the Grey,” and several clas- 
sics. She early distinguished the real ar- 
ticle and learned to love “ Thanatopsis ” 
and other poems like it. So it was natural 
that she should try her hand at the beloved 
art, and she began to write poems which at- 
tracted the attention of Victor Murdock, 
the Kansas congressman, who has since been 
her staunch supporter in the literary line. 
The limitations of poetry began to cramp 
her, and she turned to short stories, realiz- 
ing enough from them from the very first 
sale to support herself. For four years she 
had a short story published nearly every 
three weeks, in Munsey’s Magazine and 
the lesser Munsey publications, in Town 
Topics, and in other periodicals. Then that 
field, seemed narrow and she tried 
book-writing. Last year Dodd, Mead, & 
Company published her first novel, “The 
Maid of the Whispering Hills,” with illus- 
trations by George Gibbs. In May of this 
year the same firm published her second 
book, “ The Heart of Night Wind,” a story 
of the Oregon big timber country, and she 
is now at work on a third book, which she 
hopes to finish the coming fall. 


too, 


Ella Morrow Sollenberger, one of whose 
poems, entitled “ Sympathy,” was published 
in Lippincott’s for July, is a young wife and 
mother living in Catonsville, one of Balti- 
more’s attractive suburbs, near where her 
ancestors have lived since the early coloniza- 
tion of Maryland. Her poems had many 
warm admirers among people of established 
literary reputation before any of them had 
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appeared in print and it was this apprecia- 
tion which gave her courage to submit them 
to a larger public. They have been com- 
pared to those of Emily Dickinson in the 


strongly penetrating human quality which 
they possess. 





John H. Walsh, whose story, “ Dr. Punt’s 
Patient,” appeared in Harper's Magazine 
for July, is an officer of the United States 
Navy, and is at present in charge of the 
famous floating dry-dock at Olongapo in the 
Philippines. Mr. Walsh’s home is in the 
State of Washington, and he knows the 
West coast well from Puget Sound to 
Panama. All his vacations are spent out of 
doors, camping, motor-boating, or mountain- 
climbing. He has climbed Mt. Rainier in 
Washington and the Taal volcano in Luzon. 
Mr. Walsh has been in the Philippines for 
two years, and is now writing stories of the 
island. In the last three years many of 
his stories have appeared in Scribner’s, the 
Saturday Evening Post, Harper's, and vari- 
ous other magazines. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Allen. — “Inspiration is only being in a 
good working mood,” and this depends 
largely on physical condition, according to 
James Lane Allen, who is spending the sum- 
mer in Boston, writing a volume of short 
stories. He says at the beginning he can 
always tell the story of his whole book in 
one sentence. He writes three hours every 
forenoon, dictating from rough notes and 
writing at the most only three thousand 
words. His output averages one book a 
year, though he says he always has two or 
three Looks on his mind at once. —Boston 
Post. 

Byren.— Bryon worked fast. He once 
told a publisher that he was like a tiger, and 
if he missed his first spring went “ grumbling 
back to his lair.” Many of his works were 
written at fever heat when the first spring 
did not miss. “The Corsair” occupied ten 
days, and two rainy days at Ouchy were 
sufficient to produce “The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon.” “The Bride of Abydos,” though re- 
vised afterward, was at first the work of only 








four nights, and most of Byron’s poems 
were impromptus. 

Dumas, — Félix Duquesnel, in an article 
in the Paris Temps, says that Alexander 
Dumas, the younger, once told him how “ La 
Dame aux Camélias” came to be written. 
Dumas had no notion of trying literature. 
He had been living in luxury with his father, 
and without thought for the future. Sud- 
denly, however, Dumas, senior, got into 
financial difficulties, and the son found him- 
self at Marseilles reduced to a humble lodg- 
ing and an uncertainty about getting meals. 
He sat down with paper and pen in front of 
him, and “ La Dame aux Camélias”’ was the 
result. 

Barr.— Extracts from the diary of Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr, written in 1883, when her 
reputation was made, will be a revelation to 
the silken authors of to-day who 
morning’s work exhausting : — 

April 1. Wrote on “ April Wedding,” and 
worked on “ Cluny.” 


find a 


April 2. Still sick, but on “Cluny,” and 
wrote “The Reconciliation.” 

April 3. All day on “Cluny”; in the 
evening wrote “ Lending a Hand.” 

April 4. All day on “ Cluny.” 

April 5. All day on “ Cluny.” 

April 6 Al! day on “Cluny,” but am feel- 
ing tired, 

April 7. On “Cluny”; very tired. 

April 8 On “Cluny,” and wrote a poem 


called “O Mollie, How I Love You.” 

April 9. On my novel nine hours. 

April to. On my novel eight hours. 

April 11. On my novel eight hours. 

April 12. On my novel eight hours, and 
wrote “Two Ships.” 

April 13. On my novel rine hours. 

April 14. On my novel eight hours. 

April 15, 16, 17. Nine hours each. 

April 18. Very sick. 
April 19. Wrote “My 
and “The Little Evangel.” 
April 20. Wrote nine hours on “ Cluny.” 
This was before the day of the typewriter 
and the dictaphone.— New York Evening 

Post. 
, Harraden.— “Yes, I write every day,” 
said Beatrice Harraden. “I have so much 


Pretty Canary” 
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work planned now,” she explained, “that it 
would take me six or seven years to finish 
it. There is always a great deal ahead. 
Just now I am writing another book, but I 
don’t know when [ shall have it finished. 
There is no hurry. One of my theories is 
that there is entirely too much written. I 
myself seldom turn out more than one piece 
of work in two or three years.” 

They tell a quaint story of Beatrice Har- 
raden and the odd adventure she had with 
her famous book, “Ships That Pass in the 
Night.” It furnishes another indication 
that she is both impetuous and decided in 
her feelings about her own work. After 
finishing the book to suit her own ideas as 
to how it should be written she sent it off to 
a London publishing house. In the course 
of time it was returned, and she, without 
opening the package, tossed it into an old 
trunk. If the work was a work of genius 
the first person who saw it, thought she, 
would recognize the fact. If it was not she 
did not ever want to see it again. 

About five years later, either she was go- 
ing to move or for some other reason she 
went to the old trunk ‘o look for some- 
thing. By chance she cz: * across the pack- 
age containing the manu: ipt. She opened 
it, curious to see how the scory would strike 
her after the lapse of years, and she found 
among the leaves a note frum the publish- 
ers. The note read after this fashion : — 

“The book pleases us immensely. Can 
you make it just a little shorter and return 
it as soon as possible?” —New York 
Tribune. 





o> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 

Literary “‘ Jargon.” — Professor A. Quiller- 
Couch, in his capacity of King Edward VII 
professor of English literature, lectured at 
Cambridge recently upon “Jargon.” “ Jar- 
gon,” he said, was prose which was not 
prose. It should not be confused with what 
was called “journalese.” The two over- 
lapped indeed, and each has a knack of as- 
similating the other’s vices. 

But jargon found most of its partisans 
among good people who had never written 


to or for a newspaper in their lives, who 
would never talk of “adverse climatic con- 
ditions"’ when they meant “bad weather,” 
who had never trifled with words such as 
“obsess,” ‘‘recrudesce,” “envisage,” “ ad- 
umbrate,” or with phrases such as “the 
psychological moment,” the “true inward- 
ness,” “it gives furiously to think.” It dal- 
lied with Latinity — “de die in diem,” “ cui 
bono,” but not for the sake of style. 

The journalist at the worst was an artist 
in his way; he dabbed paint of this kind up- 
on the lily with a professional zeal. The 
more flagrant (or, to use his own word, ar- 
resting ) the pigment, the. happier was his 
soul. Like the Babu, he was trying all the 
while to make our poor dear language 
more floriferous, more poetical; like the 
Babu, for example, who, reporting his 
mother’s death, wrote : — 

“Regret to inform you hand that rocked the 
cradle has kicked the bucket.” 

No such gusto marked, no such zeal, artis- 
tic or professional, animated the practition- 
ers of jargon. Caution was its parent ; the 
instinct to save everything, and especially 
trouble. They might say it was bred by 
caution out of laziness. It was bécoming 
the language of Parliament ; it had become 
the medium through which boards of Gov- 
ernment, county councils, syndicates, com- 
mittees, and commercial firms expressed 
the processes as well as the conclusions of 
their thought and, in short, voiced the rea- 
son of their being. 

Some men were constitutionally incapable 
of saying “no.” The Minister in the House 
of Commons conveyed it thus: “The an- 
swer to the question is in the negative.” 
That meant “no.” It was jargon, and it 
happened to be accurate, but as a rule jar- 
gon was by no means accurate, its method 
being to walk circumspectly around its tar- 
get. Thus the clerk of the Board of Guard- 
ians would minute that :— 


“In the case of John Jenkins, deceased, the coffin 
provided was of the usual character and in accord- 
ance with specification as per Messrs. So-and-So’s 
tender.” 

Now, this was not accurate. “In the 


case of John Jenkins” — but John Jenkins 
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never had more than one case, and that 
was the coffin. The clerk said he had two, a 
coffin in a case. 

There were two main vices of jargon. The 
first was that it used circumlocution rather 
than short, straight speech, and the second 
was that it habitually chose vague, woolly ab- 
stract nouns rather than concrete ones. If 
they would write masculine English, let 
them never forget the old tag of their 
Latin grammar : — 

“Masculine will only be 
Things that you can touch and see.” 

As his lectures were meant to be a course 
in “first aid” to writing, Professor Quiller- 
Couch said he would suggest one or two 
extremely rough rules. First, whenever in 
their reading they came across one of the 
words, ‘Case, instance, character, nature, 
condition, persuasion, degree,” whenever in 
their writing their pen slipped into one of 
them, let them pull themselves up and take 
thought. 

Next, having trained themselves to keep 
a lookout for these worst offenders, let 
them proceed to push their suspicions out 
among the whole clomdy host of abstract 
terms. 

“ How excellent a thing is sleep,” sighed 
Sancho Panza; “it wraps a man round like 
a cloak.” 

A jargoner would have said that :— 

“ Among the beneficial qualities of sleep, the hu- 
man consciousness from the contemplation of im- 
mediate circumstances may, perhaps, be accounted 
not the least remarkable.” 

Another trick of jargon was the trick of 
elegant variation, so rampant in the sport- 
ing press: “ Hayward and C. B. Fry now 
faced the bowling, which apparently had no 
terrors for the Surrey crack. The old Ox- 
onian, however, took some time in settling 
to work.” 

To illustrate the ravages effected by jar- 
gon Professor Quiller-Couch reconstructed 
the weil known soliloquy of “ Hamlet,” “To 
be or not to be,” as follows :— 


“To be, or the contrary ? Whether the former 
or the latter be preferable would seem to admit of 
some difference of opinion, the answer in the present 
«case being of an affirmative or of a negative character 


according ds to whether one elects on the one 
hand to mentally suffer the disfavor of fortune, al- 
beit in an extreme degree, or on the other to boldly 
envisage adverse conditions in the prospect of 
eventually bringing them to a conclusion. 

“The condition of sleep is similar to, if not in- 
distinguishable from, that of death, and with the 
addition of finality, the former might be considered 
identical with the latter, so that in this connection 
it might be argued with regard to sleep that, could 
the addition be effected, a termination would be put 
to the endurance of a multiplicity of inconveniences, 
not to mention a number of downright evils, inci- 
dental to our fellow humanity, and thus a consumma- 
tion achieved of a most gratifying nature.” 

That was jargon, and to write jargon was 
to be perpetually shuffling around in the fog 
and cotton wool of abstract terms. When 
any one wrote in the active voice: “ They 
gave him a silver teapot,” he wrote as a 
man. When he wrote “He was made the 
recipient of a silver teapot,” he wrote as a 
fool. 

If their language be jargon, their intellect, 
if not their whele character, would most cer- 
tainly correspond. Where their mind 
should go straight it would evade, for the 
style was the man, and where a man’s treas- 
ure was his writing would be also. — Lon- 
don Letter, in New York Sun. 

Song Writers and Publishers.— The meth- 
ods of unscrupulous so-called song publish- 
ers have been pretty thoroughly aired of 
late. The plan followed by a concern in 
Washington that recently came to public 
notice is typical. It inserted advertisements 
in papers all over the country, calling at- 
tention to the tremendous profits made by 
authors of “song hits,” urging people to 
follow this easy road to wealth and promis- 
ing to market songs placed with it for pub- 
lication. 

Those who submitted songs in compli- 
ance with this generous offer were informed 
that it would be necessary for them to pay 
thirty-five dollars to cover the cost of pub- 
lication, payable on the installment plan at 
rates of one dollar to two dollars and a 
half a week, according to the means of the 
author. These terms were accompanied by 
a letter in which the “song” was highly 
praised, winding up in this way: “Just 
think what pleasure it will be and the pride 





you will have in seeing your song on the 
pianos of your friends.” 

The concern in question was doing a 
thriving business with the gullible, who paid 
their thirty-five dollars, only to learn that 
the publishers did not guarantee a profitable 
sale of the songs after they were published. 
Unscrupulous book publishers have for 
years worked a very similar scheme among 
those smitten with an ambition to see their 
names on the title page of a book, collect- 
ing in some cases large sums to defray the 
cost of publication, and leaving their victims 
with an unsalable stock of books on their 
hands. 

Reputable book publishers do not follow 
such methods. They assume the risk of the 
that possesses 
merit and is likely to find a sale. The same 
thing is true of song publishers. There are 
rogues in every calling, however, ready to 
play upon the vanity and ignorance of those 
who do not understand the ins and outs of 
the publishing business. It is not true that 
anybody can write a popular song, any more 


publication of a manuscript 


than it is true that anybody can paint a pic- 
ture, or model a statue, or design a house, 
even though it is true that much sorry dog- 
gerel attains a certain popularity. — Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle. 


Eccentricities of Authors. — In order to 
meditate at their ease, many writers de- 
mand that nothing be allowed to bother 
them. They insist on solitude. Montaigne, 
when he felt inspired, rushed from his dwell- 
ing and shut himself up in an old tower 
which no one but himself ever entered. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau meditated out in the 
fields, in the sunshine, while gathering herbs 
and flowers. In order not to hear any sound 
from without, he used to cover his head with 
hay, or to stop up his ears with cotton 
wool. 

Others can compose only while walking 
about. Victor Hugo, in the fever of com- 
position, walked about grumbling. He wrote 
while standing up, dropping the sheets of 
paper on the floor, where they piled up. In 
our days many authors prefer to walk about. 
Catulle Mendés paced up and down, then 
went to his table to write. Jean Lombard 
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walked about a great deal. Mistral, the 
great Provencal poet, composes while walk- 
ing atout. That is not sufficient for Harau- 
court, who, before taking up his pen, has a 
round or two at boxing, nor for Richepin, 
who exercises with dumbbells or on the tra- 
peze. 

On the other hand, some men absolutely 
avoid all movement, owing doubtless to their 
natural weakness and, to stimulate the cir- 
culation in the brain, assume a horizontal 
attitude. Such was the case with Descartes, 
who remained motionless lying down, and 
Cujas, who could only work profitably when 
stretched at full length on his stomach on 
the carpet. 

Some like warmth. Milton, for instance, 
was ‘always wrapped up in an old woolen 
mantle when he wrote “ Paradise Lost.” 
Sardou never abandoned his black velvet 
To make the blood flow to his head, 
Schiller placed his feet on ice and Chateau- 
briand walked about with naked feet on the 
icy tiles of his room when he dictated an 
article to his secretary. 

So far as clothes are concerned, the most 
convenient are usually adopted. Buffon was 
an exception. He could work only in cere- 
monial dress with a lace ruffle on his shirt, 
silk cuffs and sword at his side. Dumas 
wrote in baggy trousers and flannel shirt. 
Théophile Gautier wrote in a dressing-gown 
with a small cap on his head. Coppée pre- 
ferred a lounge coat; Balzac, a monk’s 
cloak ; Catulle Mendés, both winter and sum- 
mer, was not at his, ease for writing except 
in shirtsleeves. 

A whole category of writers — Théophile 
Gautier, Baudelaire, Frangois Coppée, Ceac- 
cini —could not work except when there 
were cats in the room. Gautier had as many 
Léon Cladel wrote only 
while in a granary wearing sabots and ac- 
companied by his dogs. At intervals he 
would walk about attended by his canine 
companions. 

Brain stimulants are very much in favor. 
One of the favorites is coffee. Lortzing 
drank soup tureens of it while composing 
his melodies. Balzac, also, made an abuse 
of it. De Musset, Poe, Verlaine, and many 


cap. 


as twelve or fifteen. 
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others gave their preference to alcohol. 
Schubert composed his beautiful sonatas 
only after swallowing glass after glass of 
Rhine wine. Tobacco smoke is also very 
much used. Flaubert could not write a word 
until he had smoked three or four pipes, or 
half a dozen strong cigars. Daudet smoked a 
very great deal. Perfumes were greatly in 
favor with Baudelaire, Théophile Gautier, 
Loti, and Maizeroy. Byron needed, to be 
able to write, to smell the odor of truffles. 
Cooper acted on the sense of taste by filling 
his mouth with honey pastilles or liquorice 
jujubes. Carolus Duran and Aimé Morot 
stimulated themselves before picking up their 
brushes by playing, the former the piano, the 
latter the organ. Darwin played the violin. 

In regard to the hour which is regarded as 
the most propitious for work, marked dif- 
ferences exist. While the morning was the 
most satisfactory time for Victor Hugo, it 
is to be remarked that Littré only began to 
work in the evening after dinner, until four 
or five o’clock in the morning. Balzac made 
night out of day by writing by the light of 
two candles. Catulle Mendés was one of the 
few authors who wrote in the afternoon, at 
the time when the process of digestion rend- 
ers the brain heavy. — Paris Edition New 
York Herald. 

What Have You Done with Your Language?— 
I have often fancied, in penitential moments, 
a day of judgment for us who write, when 
we shall stand in flushed array before the 
Ultimate Critic and answer the awful ques- 
tion, “ What have you done with your lan- 
guage ?” There shall be searchings of soul 
that morning, and searchings of forgotten 
pages of magazines and “best sellers” and 
books of every sort, for the cadence that 
may bring salvation. But many shall seek 
and few shall find, and the goats shall be 
sorted out in droves, condemned to an eter- 
nity of torture, none other than the ever- 
lasting task of listening to their own prose 
read aloud. —The Atlantic Monthly, for 
July. 

Anthony Hope on Dialogue.— Anthony Hope 
gave some advice about writing conversa- 
tions, in the course of atalk to the members 
of the London Times Book Club a couple 
of nights ago. His recipe was as follows :— 


“As few long conversations as possible, 
and as many short ones. 

“Let dialogue break up the narrative and 
the narrative cut short any tendency to pro- 
lixity in the dialogue.” 

The tendency, Hope said, was to let the 
characters speak more for themselves than 
for the author to speak for the characters, 
and that made for naturalness, drama, con- 
ciseness, and shapeliness. 

“Speeches,” he observed, “are not true 
dialogue. and you can’t make them such by 
putting in a succession of them. Interrup- 
tion is essential to dialogue to give it its 
true character.” 

He expressed the opinion -that, regarded 
technically, the most perfect dialogue oc- 
curred in “Tristram Shandy,” and good 
modern examples were to be found in the 
‘*Voces Populi” of Mr. Anstey and in the 
works of Mr. Jacobs—Hayden Church's 
London Letter. 


Ia Behalf of Rhythmic Prose. — We have sti- 
fled our language, we have debased it, we 
have been afraid of it. But some day it 
will reassert itself, for it is stronger than 
we, alike our overlord and avatar. Deep 
in the soul of man dwells the lyric impulse, 
and when his song cannot be the song of 
the poet it will shape itself in rhythmic 
prose, that it may still be cadenced and 
modulated to change with the changing 
thought and sound an obligato to the moods 
of the author’s spirit. How wonderful has 
been our prose, grave and chastely rich 
when Hooker wrote it, striding triumphant 
over the pages of Gibbon on tireless feet, 
ringing like a trumpet from Emerson’s 
white house in Concord, modulated like soft 
organ music heard afar in Newman’s lyric 
moods, clanging and clamorous in Carlyle, 
in Walter Pater but as the soft fall of water 
in a marble fountain while exquisite odors 
flood the Roman twilight and late bees are 
murmurous, a little of all, perhaps, in Ste- 
venson! We, too, we little fellows of to- 
day. could write as they wrote, consciously, 
rhythmically, if we only cared, if we only 
dared. We ask for the opportunity, the en- 
couragement. Alas! that also means a 
more liberal choice of graver subjects, and 
a more extensive employment of the essay 
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form. Milton could hardly have been Mil- 
tonic on a lesser theme than the “ Fall of 
the Angels,” and Walter Pater wrote of the 
Mona Lisa, not Lizzie Smith of Davenport, 
Ia. It is doubtless of interest to learn about 
Lizzie, but she hardly inspires us to rhyth- 
mic prose. —Atlantic Monthly for July. 


Records in Writing. — “ Michael Fairless,” 
according to her biographer, wrote her mas- 
terpiece, “ The Road Mender,” in nine days. 
A remarkable feat, but by no means a record, 
for did not Johnson write “ Rasselas” —a 
book of about similar length to “The Road 
Mender”—in the evenings of a _ single 
week? Dumas undertook, for a bet, to 
write the first volume of the “ Chevalier de 
la Maison Rouge,” to consist of 10,000 
words, in seventy-six hours, and won with 
six hours to spare! Among modern writ- 
ers Sir Arthur Wing Pinero turned out his 
play “Two Hundred a Year” in a single 
afternoon. On the other hand it took Gray 
years and years to write his elegy. So you 
cannot set the record of time and achieve- 
ment. — London Chronicle. 


The Finaacial Story of ‘‘Fine Feathers.”” — The 
story of how Eugene Walter’s play, “ Fine 
Feathers ” was developed from the. scenario, 
“C. O. D.,” which its author, Walter Hack- 
ett, the actor, pledged to cover his board 
bill, was told in court before Justice Guy, 
when the lawyer for the playwright and actor 
petitioned for an order compelling Frank M. 
Case, proprietor of the Hotel Algonquin, to 
surrender to them all interest in the play. 
Justice Guy reserved decision on the appli- 
cation. 

Hackett, according to his lawyer, had run 
behind $3.000 for board, and proposed to the 
hotel proprietor that he accept in lieu of 
other payment twenty-five per cent. of all 
royalties from “C. O. D.” This Mr. Case 
agreed to, and Eugene Walter, the play- 
wright, was called in to whip the play into 
shape jor production. 

This scenario Walter used in “ Homeward 
Bound,” which failed. He then rewrote this 
into “ Mrs. Maxwell’s Mistake,” which also 
failed. From those mistakes “ Fine Feath- 
ers’ was evolved, and the royalties poured 
in until the bill of the Hotel Algonquin was 


entirely paid. Now that this debt has been 
settled, the makers of “Fine Feathers” want 
all royalties from their work. To this Mr. 
Case’s lawyers say that the contract calls 
for twenty-five per cent. of all the royalties, 
and that after waiting through so many fail- 
ures for his money he intends to make some _ 
profit from his risk.— New York Times. 


To Improve One’s Handwritiog. — There 
are a number of us that could profit well by 
a few rules that would tend toward making 
our writing legible:— 

1. Keep the letters separate, as half the 
trouble in poor writing is caused by jamming 
the letters together. 

2. The most difficult letters to form are 
i, ¢, m, nm, wu, and w. Make these perfectly. 
Let there be a distinct difference between 
and m. Try writing “ minimum.” 

3. Almost as difficult are b, v, 0, w. Make 
the bottoms of your v’s and w’s sharp-cor- 
nered and not rounded. 

1. Never loop the tail of the g, but al- 
ways do so with g and y. 

s. Do not make your d’s like ct. 

6. Make your a’s and o’s radically differ- 
ent. 

7. In writing r always form it in the same 
style. 

8. Join the hinder part of the h, y, and p to 
the stem. 

9. Keep your a’s, d's, g’s and q's “ fat.” 

10. Always loop your I's and never loop 
your t's. Make your I's taller than your f’s. 

it. In dotting the ¢ and j piace the dot di- 
rectly over the letter. — Van V. Boyce, in the 
American Printer. 


Profanity in Magazines. — Most of us have no- 
ticed the frequent occurrence, in recent years, 
of profanity in publications supposedly high 
class and which would therefore be expected 
to be free from such seriously objectionable 
matter, and the practice is apparently rapidly 
increasing. 

Is it not high time that a halt was called 
on this practice, so degrading to all, and 
especially to youthful readers ? If the mat- 
ter were taken up by ministers’ associations, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, Christian Endeavorers, and 
other young people’s societies and men’s 
church organizations, it would not take long 
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to lead publishers to realize that it would be 
to their interest to leave offensive language 
out of their publications. 

The only excuse that I have ever heard 
given for its insertion is that it is “ realistic.” 
This is lamentably true, but far from suf- 
ficient reason for its use. There are many 
expressions which, if printed, would give an 
article a “ realistic” tone, but which would 
not be tolerated for a moment even by these 
regardless publishers. 

Why should they make an exception of 
profanity ? And why will their readers tol- 
erate it ? 

If those who do not approve of such lan- 
guage will drop a line to the publishers of 
any periodical or other publication in which 
it appears, asking that such language be dis- 
continued, it will probably have a great in- 
fluence in checking the repulsive evil ; and 
if such mild measures fail to accomplish 
this result, a few names withdrawn from 
the subscription lists of such periodicals 
would be pretty certain to lead even un- 
principled publishers to realize that it is 
more important to make their productions 
fit to read than it is to make them disgust- 
ingly “ realistic.” — The Continent. 

A Poet’s Bank. — A “ poet’s bank ” for poets 
who have not yet won recognition is the 
brilliant suggestion of some Paris writers. 
For generations the French capital has been 
the resort of struggling artists, literary and 
other, who frequently are confronted at the 
start by starvation or disease. 
over this preliminary period, and they can 
take care of themselves. The plan is so sim- 
ple that it is nothing less than tragic that 
it was not thought of long ago. The poet in 
financial straits goes to the bank, we sup- 
pose, with his verses in his pocket. There 
the officials examine his manuscript with the 
same attention that in othet banks is be- 
stowed upon other kinds of collateral. Find- 
ing that the writer is a genius, certain of 
success if only he can keep body and soul to- 
gether a few years longer, they advance him 
the necessary number of francs to buy lunch- 
eon or discharge the rent of the attic that 
he calls home, and he returns to his abode 





Tide them. 


with renewed spirit, to write more verses 
to submit as collateral upon the next press- 
ing occasion. The idea is capable of wide 
application, — New York Evening Post. 

Conversations ia Character. —In the August 
number of one of the magazines there is a 
short story entitled, “ From Hell, Hull, and 
Halifax.” The narrative takes the reader to 
India and introduces him to the Viceroy and 
to the Commander-in-Chief, who are discus- 
sing various problems connected with In- 
dian administration. The conversation in- 
cludes the following gems of realism : — 

The Commander-in-Chief ( addressing the 
Viceroy ) —“ Good times ahead at last, old 
man ?” 

The Viceroy (addressing the Commander- 
in-Chief ) — ‘“‘ Would it seem like butting in 
if I made a suggestion ?” 

May I beg that on some future occasion 
the ingenious author introduce into one of 
the products of his pen the following dia- 
logues :— 

Prime Minister Asquith (addressing 
George V)—“T say, old top, the Lords 
have been and chucked out the Home Rule 
bill.’ His Majesty (addressing the Prime 
Minister )— ‘I should worry.” 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford (addressing 
the Archbishop of Canterbury )— “ Buck up, 
Tommy, and let’s go ‘round the corner and 
get a pint of ’arf-and-’arf.” His Grace (ad- 
dressing the Lord Bishop )— “Quit yer 
kiddin’ ; I’m on the water wagon.” 

The Master of Balliol ( addressing the pro- 
fessor of Greek epigraphy )—‘“ Who was 
that middle-class rotter I saw you coming 
out of the Spotted Dog with yesterday ?” 
The professor of Greek epigraphy ( addres- 
sing the master )— “Aw, forget it.” — Al- 
leyne Ireland in New York Evening Post. 

Adjectives.— A clergyman criticised Mayor 
Gaynor’s address on “ Sunday Observance.” 
The Mayor answered: “Your letter has 
rather too many adjectives to be sincere.” 
It may be thought that this answer was not 
conclusive. It reminds one of the answer 
made by a Boston railway man a good many 
years ago. He had received a long and abu- 
sive letter concerning his transportation of 
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freight. He wrote in reply: “ Dear Sir: I 
observe that you spell ‘which’ with a ‘t.’ 
Yours truly.” 

Mayor Gaynor, who in his hours of re- 
laxation reads the Discourses, Encheiridion, 
and Fragments of Epictetus, and thus learns 
valuable lessons in private and public con- 
duct, writes many letters, in fact he has been 
dubbed, “Tine Complete Letter Writer.” 
Perhaps his epistles do not have the charm 
of Mme de Sévigné’s correspondence, the 
sparkle of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
letters, the malice of Horace Walpole or the 
urbanity of Lord Chesterfield, yet they are 
generally lucid, incisive, unmistakable. His 
remark about the abuse of adjectives may 
well be pondered by writers, young and old. 
Was it William Cobbett, that master of 
sinewy English, who said: “When a man 
comes to his adjectives I tremble for him”? 
One that uses adjectives loosely and thinks 
that every noun should be accompanied by a 
descriptive word may not be insincere, but 
his style loses force, the adjective often les- 
sens the strength of the noun, the diction is 
slovenly. 

It is said that Kinglake, writing his “ In- 
vasion of the Crimea,” left each morning 
blank spaces for adjectives. He then rode 
horseback and thought as he rode. Return- 
ing, he filled the spaces. Yet Kinglake’s 
style is prolix and often sophomorically rhe- 
torical. It would have been better if he had 
written out his adjectives in the first draught 
and then done heroic surgery. 

Mayor Gaynor is right: the fewer adjec- 
tives the better, and each adjective should 
be illuminative, the inevitable word. Mr. 
Seward may not have appreciated Lincoln’s 
speech at Gettysburg, although he did not 
presume to suggest verbal corrections ; but 
when Mr. Seward before the civil war de- 
scribed the impending conflict as “ irrepres- 
sible” he chose the one, the fitting word. — 
Boston Herald. 
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An Apvancep Enciisa Grammar. By George Ly- 
man Kittredge and Frank Edgar Farley. 333 pp. 


Cloth, 80 cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1913. 


This advanced grammar, written by Pro- 
fessor Kittredge of Harvard and Professor 





Farley of Simmons College, is the latest 
English grammar, and perhaps the best. It 
treats with unusual thoroughness the use of 
“shall” and “will,” “should” and “ would,” 
the infinitive and the infinitive clause, 
conditional sentences, indirect discourse, and 
the combination of clauses in sentences of 
different kinds. The sentences used through- 
out the work as examples are taken from 
standard English and American writers, and 
the book is peculiarly fitted for use as a 
reference book in connection with work in 
English literature and in composition and 
rhetoric. Old usages found in the classic 
English writers are cited and explained in 
notes throughout the. text. 

Litt or tHe Brrps. By Emile Pickhardt. 


trated. 19 pp. Cloth. Boston : 
& Co. 1912. 


This attractive volume contains a score of 
bird poems, with illustrations, in which bird 
lovers will take delight. Mr. Pickhardt’s 
verse is distinguished by poetic fancy and 
facility of expression which give it special 
charm. 


Illus- 
Sherman, French, 


ss 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
THe Writer.) 


Lerrers or WILLIAM VauGHN Moopy. 
Daniel Gregory Mason. 

ComMon Sense IN Pronunciation. Robert J. 
Menner. Atlantic for August. 

Wuat Makes a Story Great. 
Harper’s Magazine for August. 

Ine Criticat Bookstore. 
Dean Howells. Harper's Magazine for August. 
*Enctann’s New Dramatists. P. P. Howe. 
North American Review for August. ‘ 

CORRESPONDENCE OF NIETZSCHE AND STRINDBERG. 
Herman Scheffauer. North American Review for 
August. 

Romatn' ROLLAND, 
TorHEe.” With portrait. 
for August. 

©. Henry 1n His Own Lerrers. 
Bookman for August. 

Mrs. Barr ano Her Story. 

Grup Srreet 1n Poe’s Time. Bookman for August. 

Epucation Turovcn Reapinc. Dr. E. Benjamin 
Andrews. Popular Science Monthly for August. 

Wren McCuvure’s Becan. Jeannette Gilder. Mc- 
Clure’s for August. 

EvizasetH Barrett Browntnc: Woman AND 
Port. Emily Hickey. Nineteenth Century for July. 

Minor Poets anp tHe Lavreatesuip. T. H. S. 
Escott. Contemporary Review for July. 


Edited by 
Atlantic for August. 
A Maurice Low. 


(A story). William 


AvutHor oF “ Jean-Curis- 
Alvan F. Sanborn. Century 


Arthur W. Page. 


Bookman for August. 
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A Rememerance oF GeorGe E ttor. 
Clifford. Nineteenth Century for July. 
Joun Mitton. Henry Newbolt. 

for July. 

Tue CorreSPONDENCE OF NIETZSCHE WITH BRan- 
ves. ‘Translated by Beatrice Marshall. English Re- 
view for July. 

Writinc Pays. 
for July. 

Traitinc Baer Harte sy Moror. 
Sunset, Pacific Monthly for July. 

Tue Reticious Experiences oF Rosert Lovis 
STEVENSON. David Marvin Key. Methodist Review 
for July. 

A Woman’s Experience IN JouRNALISM. Mrs. 
Juliet Strauss. National Printer-Journalist for July. 

Socio-Economic DEVELOPMENT AND THE EDITOR. 


Mrs. W. K. 


English Review 


Arnold Bennett. English Review 


Peter B. Kyne. 


Charles J. Downer. National Printer-Journalist for 
July. 
GaprieLte v’Annunzio. E. S. Romero-Todesco. 


Author ( London ) for July. 

Tue Lerrers oF AN OrpINARY AUTHOR. 
and edited by John Haslette. 
for July. 

A Sap AGREEMENT. 


Collected 
Author ( London ) 


Author (London ) for July. 
Atrrep Austin. Author ( London) for July. 
Lorp Averury. Author ( London) for July. 
RavinpDRANATH TaGore, INp1a’s Greatest Livinc 


Poet. With frontispiece portrait. Basanta Koomar 
Roy. Open Court for July. 
From Poetry to Prose. Richard Burton. Bell- 


man for July 5. 

BARRIE AND THE BARONETCY. 
Bellman for July 12. 

A Happy CwHorce FoR 
July 19. 

Literary DipLomats. 
for July 19. 

A Poet or tHe I. W. W. (Arturo M. Giovan- 
nitti). Outlook for July s. 

Goinc I[HRovGH THE ivEwsPAPER Mitt. Roy S. 
Durstine. Outlook for July 5. 

PoeTRY AND THE SCHOOL. 
Pulsifer. Ontlook for July 5. 

Porrry anp tHe Home. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
Outlook for July 12. 

Tue Lavreatesuip. Reprinted from the London 
Times in the Living Age for July 12. 

Tue Fortunes or Citizen Creer ( George Creel ). 
With portrait. Peter Clark Macfarlane. Collier's 
for July 19. 


Richard Burton. 
Laureate. Bellman for 


Richard Burton. Bellman 


Harold Trowbridge 


NEWS AND NOTES. 








Dr. Robert Bridges has been chosen as 
England’s new poet laureate. 


Louis Joseph Vance has returned to New 
York after a nine-months’ stay in Europe, 
with ninety pieces of baggage of one kind 
or another and the manuscript of a new 
novel. 






Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, of the University of 


Wisconsin, has been named as minister to 
China. 


Frederic Courtland Penfield has been 
named as ambassador to Austria-Hungary. 


Included in the new British civil list pen- 
sions are six hundred dollars a year to Ar- 
thur Symons, in consideration of the merit 
of his writings and the breakdown of his 
health; an annuity of three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars to Miss Charlotte Mc- 
Carthy in consideration of the services to 
literature of her father, the late Justin Mc- 
Carthy, M. P., and her inadequate means of 
support ; and to Mrs. Jacinta Leigh Hunt 
Cheltnam, daughter of the late Leight Hunt, 
an annuity of two hundred and fifty dollars 
for similar reasons. 


Five unpublished poems of Emily Bronté 
have been sold in London for nearly $200. 
The three Bronté sisters once published a 
volume of poems. The trade returns at the 
end of a year showed that two copies had 
been sold, and the remainder of the edition. 
was then given away to friends. 


Lord Halsbury at the age of eighty-seven 
is undertaking the general editorship of 
“The English Digest,” a new work in which 
the whole case law of England, from early 
times to the present day, will be given in 
twenty-four volumes of from 800 to 900 pages 
each. For several years Lord Halsbury has 
been editing another work, “The Laws of 
England,” in twenty-eight volumes. 

“The American Drama,” a study of the 
pure native growth of recent years, by Rich- 
ard Burton, will be published by the T. Y. 
Crowell Co., in September. 


“The Adventures of a Newspaper Man,” 
by Frank Dilmot, is published by E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 


Routledge will have ready in the autumn 
“A Dictionary of Universal Biography,” by 
Albert M. Hyamson. There will be about a 
quarter of a million brief entries. 


John Lane has in press a biography of 
Trollope by T. H. Escott, who was a per- 
sonal friend of the novelist, and has col- 
lected much material from others who knew 
Trollope well. 
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“The Youth of Goethe,” by P. Hume 
Brown, is published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Swinburne : An Estimate,” by Profes- 
sor Drinkwater, is published by E.. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 

The editor of the Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines (New York) wants traveling men to 
tell their own stories of the triumphs and 
tragedies, the problems and philosophies, 
of their everyday life and says: “We are 
willing to pay $100 in prizes to traveling men 
every two weeks as follows: Twenty-five 
dollars for the best contribution ; twenty 
dollars for the second best; fifteen dollars 
for the third best; ten dollars to two dol- 
lars for all others accepted.” Manuscripts 
are limited to one thousand words. 


The largest literary prize on record is to 
be awarded at St. Petersburg in 1925. The 
prize amounts to $1,540,000 and it is to be 
given for the best history in any language 
dealing with the Czar Alexander I. In 1833 
Alexander’s most loyal helper, Araktcheef, 
deposited 50,000 rubles ($25,000) in the 
Bank of St. Petersburg to be left at com- 
pound interest for ninety-two years for this 
award. A quarter of the sum is to be used 
in printing the winning manuscript and 
translating it into various languages and re- 
warding the next best work with a consolation 
prize. The winner will thus get well over 
$1,000,000. 


L. A. Rankin & Co., 372 Boylston street, 
Boston, are going to publish a magazine for 
girls. 


New York has a new magazine called the 
Rible Champion and published by the Bible 
League of America, with Rev. Dr. Jay Ben- 
son Hamilton as editor, its object being to 
rekindle faith in the old Bible stories. 


Rev. Herbert B. Gwyn has resigned as 
editor of the Churchman, and Rev. Charles 
K. Gilbert, secretary of the New York Dio- 
cese Social Service Commission, will take 
charge of the paper for the present. 


Charles Dwyer, for seven years editor of 
the Ladies’ World, will become editor of the 
Woman’s World (Chicago) September 1. 
Herbert Kaufman will continue his editorial 
contributions. 


Arthur Page, son of Ambassador Walter 
H. Page, has succeeded his father as the 
editor of the World’s Work, and has also 
taken over the work laid down by the late 
Henry Peyton Steger as literary executor 
of O. Henry. 

August Harold Hedge will relinquish the 
editorship of the London Saturday Review 
at the end of this month, and its chief pro- 
prietor, Hon. Gervase Beckett, M. P., will 
become editor-in-chief, with the assistance 
of George A. B. Dewar as literary editor. 

Little Folks and the Children’s Magazine 
(Salem, Mass.) have been combined. 

The Chautauquan has become a weekly 
publication. The first number in the month 
will be devoted to magazine features, while 
the other three will be of the ordinary 
weekly nature. 

The offices of Good Housekeeping, 
Hearst’s, the Cosmopolitan, and Harper’s 
Bazar have been removed from 381 Fourth 
avenue to 119 West 4oth street, New York. 

The Caxton Society, Incorporated, pub- 
lishers of the Caxton Magazine and books, 
at Chatham, N. Y., has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy with liabilities of $24,961, of which 
$17,143 are secured and $375 for salaries, and 
nominal assets of $42,674, including cash in 
bank, three dollars. 

New light on William Vaughan Moody is 
shed by the letters from him to Daniel 
Gregory Mason, published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for August. L 

Mr. Howells, in the “Study Chair” in 
Harper’s Magazine for August, makes it 
clear that he deems the note of idealism to 
be far less dominant in national literature 
now than it was when he was a youth. 

The Red Book (Chicago) adds thirty- 
two pages of reading matter with its August 
issue, and will now contain 208 pages in each 
number. 

The estate of Alfred Austin amounts to 
$10,490. 

Henri Rochefort died at Aix-les-Bains 
July 1, aged eighty-two. 

Professor John Milne died at Newport, 
Isle of Wight, July 31, aged sixty-three. 





